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the threat and fear of war. These various organizations 
listen with intense interest to discussions on the effect 
of the tariff upon business, and spend a great amount of 
time and thought upon all such matters, yet entirely over- 
look the fact that almost, if not quite, the greatest single 
burden that business is now bearing is the war burden. 

(4) A political bureau should be instituted, which 
should employ men of statesmanlike grasp and power in 
all the main capitals of the world to watch over the 
course of legislation and to work for the reduction of 
armaments. Such men should scrutinize all matters of 
international concern and strive in every way to prevent 
trifling causes from exciting international disputes and 
the war spirit. Many wars should and would be pre- 
vented if able, discreet and statesmanlike men were in 
the capitals of the world, watching and working for good 
understanding and peace. 

To such a school I am myself planning to give $50,000 
a year, and to endow it after my death ; and it is my hope 
that other men will be ready to increase the fund to an 
efficient amount. But however carefully we may plan 
for this great work, its success must depend finally upon 
the kind of men and women employed. It is my belief 
that this organization should first aim to secure the most 
talented persons in their line, men and women who de- 
sire to devote their lives to the cause, making sure that 
we have a fund sufficiently large to guarantee them a 
salary adequate to enable them to do their work effect- 
ively and at the same time provide themselves with the 
ordinary comforts of life. Above all, every one who 
enters the ranks should do so because of an all-absorbing 
interest in the cause. I would rather have one thus 
equipped than a hundred of equal ability who were in- 
fluenced largely by the salary to be obtained. The suc- 
cess of this organization will depend upon the amount 
of enthusiasm we put into the work, and it must be the 
enthusiasm of a reformer, — a Godfrey, a Savonarola, a 
Garrison, a Phillips, — the kind of white heat that burns 
when it touches a community. With such a spirit great 
things can be accomplished. Edwin Ginn. 

Boston, Mass., September 7. 



The American School Peace League. 

[The Secretary of the American School Peace League has 
sent us the following account of the organization and of its 
first annual meeting, held in Denver last July. — Ed.] 

As an outgrowth of the National Peace Congress in 
1907 meeting in New York, the American School Peace 
League was organized in 1908, with James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Schools in Baltimore, as president, B. 
C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools in Chelsea, Mass., 
as treasurer, and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
as secretary. " To promote through the schools and the 
educational public of America the interests of interna- 
tional justice and fraternity" became at once the object 
of the League ; and through the first year of its existence 
many leaders in education and literature have realized 
the vital import of this subject, and to it have pledged 
their devotion. The further the subject of international 
interests and relationships is considered, the more it 
becomes an economic and industrial question, and it is 
from the latter view-point that the American School 
Peace League plans to fulfill its mission. 



The first annual meeting was held in Denver last July, 
meeting with the convention of the National Education 
Association. There headquarters were opened in the 
Brown Palace Hotel, where hospitality was dispensed 
generally through the State headquarters, and there the 
League was enabled to enlarge its membership and extend 
the knowledge of its aims and work through the free 
distribution of books and pamphlets donated for the 
cause by the peace societies of the "country. And not 
only through the scattering of literature was interest in 
this new body awakened, but also through many helpful 
talks with teachers of experience, which opened fresh 
possibilities for teaching internationalism in the funda- 
mental subjects of the school course. 

To those who assume a pessimistic attitude toward any 
general international fraternity, the ever-increasing evi- 
dence of an already awakened sympathy must be per- 
plexing. These evidences, however, appear on all sides, 
from the numerous international congresses to the inter- 
change of letters penned by school children in different 
countries. In Denver this growing interest was shown 
through various sermons on patriotism and the ethics and 
moral factors of education, delivered on the Sabbath ob- 
served as Educational Sunday, and also by the address 
on "Education and the World's Petition to the Third 
Hague Conference," delivered at the second general ses- 
sion of the National Educational Association by Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
In this connection Mr. Gordy emphasized the great work 
open to the American School Peace League in relation 
to the world movement for peace. The consideration of 
such a subject by such a body as the National Education 
Association was most significant. 

At the public meeting of the League the following able 
and comprehensive program was presented : 1 . Opening 
address by the president, James H. Van Sickle, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 2. Address, " The 
International Peace Movement," Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, New York City. 
3. Address, " Saving Nations from Themselves," James 
M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo. 4. Address, "Peace Work in the Schools," Miss 
Mary J. Pierson, Public School No. 63, New York City. 
5. Address, " American History in the Schools," Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
To those present the cause of peace assumed no inane 
or sentimental character, but a great and forceful problem 
that calls for the best thought along educational, eco- 
nomic and industrial lines for its solution. The ad- 
dresses dealt with all phases of the peace movement from 
the world-wide view that President Butler emphasized 
to the local and practical view that obtains in peace work, 
as Miss Pierson knows it. One thought in particular in 
Dr. Butler's address should be taken to heart by teachers 
throughout the country. That is, the thought that the 
idea of peace and the idea of war is largely a state of 
mind ; that the public schools have the power to influence 
public opinion through their influence on the state of 
mind of men and women. The teacher has a large re- 
sponsibility in the spread of the spirit of international 
justice and fraternity. 

The announcement of the Seabury Peace Prize Con- 
tests for the Seniors in the Normal Schools of the coun- 
try and the Seniors in the Preparatory Schools (already 
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described in The Advocate or Peace) created much 
interest, and called forth many inquiries. 

When the League was organized in 1908 various 
committees were selected as being most essential to the 
development of the work of the League, — the commit- 
tees dealing with Meetings and Discussion, Publications, 
Teaching History, Press and the International Committee. 
The work of each is clearly discernible from the nature 
of the cause. In Denver, these committees, whose mem- 
bership, by the way, represents almost every state in the 
Union, held meetings, and their work will be far-reach- 
ing on account of the large and varying field which the 
work covers. The Committee on Teaching History dis- 
cussed at length methods of teaching history, and the 
text-books themselves in regard to war and international 
relationships. The Committee on Publications endorsed 
various plans of books which should be issued as helps 
to teacher and pupils in this cause. The International 
Committee most enthusiastically discussed an Interna- 
tional League and means of bringing such into existence. 
The Committee on Meetings and Discussion considered 
the wisest and best methods for the public presentation 
of this cause throughout the country and made arrange- 
ments for such presentation, chief among which is the 
establishment of a lecture bureau which shall consist of 
lecturers in the different parts of the country. The Press 
Committee planned for the advancement of this cause 
through the educational journals of the country, and at 
the request of Mr. J. W. Walker of Indianapolis, a mem- 
ber of this committee, and secretary of the Educational 
Press Association of America, Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews was requested to speak before the latter association 
at its meeting in Denver. As a result, a vote was passed 
endorsing the work of the America School Peace League, 
and a committee was appointed to devise plans for 
furthering its objects. 

At the annual business meeting of the League the 
plans of these various committees were endorsed, and 
many valuable suggestions were made by the members 
of the League. At this meeting the annual report of 
the secretary was read, which gave a most interesting 
account of the development of the League. This report 
can be obtained by applying to the secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

A signal recognition of the American School Peace 
League was that given by the annual business meeting 
of the National Education Association as expressed in 
the following resolution : 

" Resolved, that the National Education Association en- 
dorses unanimously the work of the American School Peace 
League, whose object is to promote, through the schools and 
the educational public of America, the interests of interna- 
tional justice and fraternity. The association believes that 
the inculcation of the sentiments involved in the principles 
of the League will make for effective citizenship and a keen 
sense of justice in all relations of life ; it therefore urges all 
teachers to acquaint themselves with the work of the League, 
and to cooperate with it." 

After the Denver meeting, the secretary of the League 
went to the Summer School of the South at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in Knoxville, and there the first Branch 
of the American School Peace League was organized. 
The membership of this Branch is made up of teachers 
from all the Southern States, and from other sections of 
the country as well. The chief function of this Branch 



is to disseminate through these teachers the principles 
of the League in their respective States, with the object 
of forming a Branch in each of the States, the function 
of the latter being to carry on the local work of the 
League through committees, corresponding to the stand- 
ing committees of the League. A very important aim 
of these State Branches should be to use their influence 
in getting the libraries in the State to put on their shelves 
the literature of the international peace movement. The 
machinery is already in motion for the organization of 
State Branches in several of the Southern States, and 
it is the hope of the League that a Branch will be formed 
in each State of the Union before the next annual 
meeting. 

For an organization hardly a year old, the growth in 
interest and support has been remarkable, and the out- 
look for furthering the cause of international justice and 
fraternity among the school children of America, and 
thence among the men and women who make public 
opinion, seems very promising. 



The Peace Society of the City of 
New York. 

Opening of the Autumn's Work. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHOET, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

An important event in the activities of this society 
during the past month has been a luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor on Saturday, October 16, which was given in honor 
of the Japanese Commissioners and ladies invited to the 
United States by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Coast. In this luncheon the Japan Society 
of New York and the Peace Society acted jointly as 
hosts. The special guests numbered about seventy, in- 
cluding the conducting party from the Pacific Coast and 
the State Department at Washington. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty sat down at the tables, which were taste- 
fully decorated with yellow chrysanthemums. Peace 
flags, loaned and arranged by Dr. Robert S. Freedman, 
enlivened the walls, and the mingling of Japanese gen- 
tlemen and ladies, many of the latter in native dress, at 
the tables with their American hosts and hostesses, gave 
an international atmosphere to the occasion, in which the 
members of these two societies felt thoroughly at home. 

Three of the Japanese Commissioners are members of 
the Japan Peace Society, and its leader, Baron Shibu- 
sawa, is understood to be very favorable to it. The 
purpose of the visit of the party to this country, both on 
the part of hosts and guests, is of course distinctly one 
of friendship and goodwill. It was natural, therefore, 
that the tone of the conversation and of the addresses 
should be most cordial and friendly. President Findley 
of the City College, a member of both the entertaining 
societies, presided, and appeared, as he said, in a three- 
fold capacity, — as a representative of these societies and 
of his own personal interest in, and friendship for, Japan. 

Baron Shibusawa followed in a speech that was trans- 
lated by Hon. Roger S. Greene of the State Department, 
and which made the most cordial reference to the historic 
grounds of friendship between the two countries, and 
thankful acknowledgment of the services rendered to his 
people by Americans, especially by Commodore Perry 
and Townsend Harris, the first minister to Tokyo from 



